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THE PAGEANT OF THE PERFECT CITY 


WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON 
New York City 


What is a home? It is a fire on a rock in the primeval wilderness 
around which are gathered a man and a woman singeing the raw 
meat of the fresh kill and nourishing their young. Again, it is a 
city,—or it may be, a group of cities harmoniously ordered for 
the best life of the great metropolitan family there gathered together. 
Such is the ideal that “Boston-1915” has set before it to realize in 
the next four years as far as may be, in the community of thirty- 
one cities and nearly 1,500,000 people that center around Beston 
Harbor. To proclaim its purpose vividly, to enlist the understand- 
ing and the enthusiasm of the people, “Boston-1915” produced a 
pageant last November depicting the development of the city as 
the home of man from the earliest conjectural days of the Cave 
Man, through the period of Indian life, and the Colonial times, to 
the present and on into the future, symbolically suggesting the con- 
ditions that “Boston-1915” is striving to create,—the Pageant of the 
Perfect City. 

The poster of the pageant, which was placarded on the bill 
boards and which also was printed on the program, bore the descrip- 
tion “From Cave Life to City Life.” It showed a cave-man stand- 
ing with his family on an eminence, looking through the clouds at 
a vision of the city of Boston, as seen from the river bank on the 
Cambridge side, showing across the water the Back Bay and Beacon 
Hill surmounted by the gold dome of the State House. It would 
have been ideal if the pageant could have been given on some such 
location. The place whose history is being portrayed should be 
itself always in view of the audience, dominating all the episodes 
that illustrate its development. But November weather made any 
out-door performance of the pageant impracticable. The pageant 
was to be the artistic and dramatic element in the Civic Advance 
Campaign of “Boston-1915,” its series of conferences and meetings 
on questions of civic improvement, which was to introduce its 
winter work. The civic purpose was the main thing; all other con- 
siderations had to be set aside. November necessarily was the date, 
and indoors therefore it had to be. Once reconciled to this severe 
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handicap, the place selected was very well suited to the purpose. 
The pageant was given in the Arena, a large new structure, having 
a seating. capacity of over four thousand, the seats rising in an 
amphitheatre on all sides except one end of the large oval space, 
while six tunnels under the seating afforded entrances and exits. 

At one end of the long floor was arranged a pile of rocks and 
trees, adequately representing a small hill. On this hill, after the 
overture, which consisted of Herbert’s “American Fantasia” played 
by the orchestra, and Keller’s ‘““American Hymn” sung by a chorus 
of four hundred voices, appeared Father Time, with his traditional 
long white beard, and scythe. In a strong clear voice that carried 
to the furthest end of the building he chanted the Prologue, of which 
some of the lines were: 


[ show the progress of the human race; 
From darksome caves man’s spirit led him up, 

By slow degrees, unto a high estate, 

Through storm and stress and struggle unto peace— 


Time then called forth from the caves of the rocks Labor, 
Progress, Success, Prosperity, Peace and Happiness to assist man 


in his task. 

The first episode presented the life of the Cave-Man, the human 
home in its most elementary form. The orchestra played the 
Prelude from W. J. McCoy’s “Cave-Man,” the 1910 Grove-play of 
the Bohemian Club of San Francisco. Dim light showed a cave man 
rousing from sleep in front of his cave in the rocks. Clad only in 
the skin of a wild animal he rose, seizing his club, shaking his shaggy 
hair and peering out under his hand in search of game. He went 
off. His mate and his young came out of the cave. Two other 
women appeared and pounded with stones some kind of coarse 
grain. There was a cry heard, back in among the rocks. The cave- 
man had made a kill, and soon was seen returning, fighting with 
two other men over the carcass of a deer. His brother ran to his 
aid, and he carried his game up to his cave. He made a fire on the 
rock there. It blazed up and around it gathered the woman and 
the young ones, while the man cut a piece of flesh from the deer 
with a sharp stone, and held it in the flames. Then the family 
devoured it while the light faded away, leaving only the fire on the 
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rocks flaring up, the solitary symbol of the human home upon the 
earth. 

It was a fine piece of work, this episode, declaring at the outset 
the fundamental idea for which “Boston-1915” stands. The Cave- 
Man presented, shorn of all incidental features, of all the confusing 
multiplicity of conditions in modern life, the bare essential of the 
human home. He gave the definition of the city as the home of 
man reduced to its simplest terms:—a center around which men 
and women gather to provide the necessities of life. Thoroughly 
artistic too was the way in which the scene was presented,—con- 
fined to the rocks at the farther end of the long space, it was remote. — 
In primitive suggestive effect those who sat at the other end of the 
hall really had the best view. To them the distance gave it the half 
obscured effect of being simply a beginning in a prehistoric time. 

The intervals between the episodes were filled by the Pageant 
Dancer, Miss Virginia Tanner. After the first episode, bearing a 
basket of luscious grapes, she represented Vineland, that American 
land lying on the borders between history and tradition, welcoming 
the Norse vikings, beckoning them to come, again and yet again, 
lingering a moment and then running away into the darkness from 
which she came. 

Then, growing with the strains in the orchestra of Arthur Far- 
well’s “Dawn,” the light broke forth upon an Indian standing alone 
at the foot of the rocks, his upraised arms stretched forth into the 
light, chanting in his native Iroquois language a call to his people to 
come, that this was their time and that the hunting grounds of all 
the hills and the forests were theirs. Out from the obscurity, from 
the direction of the light, came the Indians, answering the call of 
their chief,—between thirty and forty of them, real Iroquois every 
one, braves in war-paint and carrying their weapons, squaws pulling 
their little ones on drags made of the poles and skins of their wig- 
wams, while the older children ran along by their sides. They put 
up their tepees at the foot of the rocks and busied themselves with 
the daily activities of their village life. Some pounded corn or 
brought water, some wove baskets. Here two or three warriors 
taught the little boys to shoot with bow and arrow; there a number of 
young braves played lacrosse. It was the home-life of a tribe of 
Indians, agile, stately, striking in color, appealing to the heart of 
the boy in every man. 
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The young chief went off to find him a wife. He disappeared 
and soon came bearing a deer on his shoulders to a wigwam at the 
other end of the arena where an old man and his daughter sat 
weaving baskets. The young man threw down the deer as his offer 
of friendliness. The girl served him food and drink. He asked 
the father for the girl, and gained his consent. The girl placed her 
hand in his in token that she would follow him and he led her back 
to his village. There before the assembled tribe to the monotonous 
beat of a sort of tom-tom and the varied ejaculatory singing of the 
other Indians, the young man and the girl danced the marriage 
dance. Then others danced in celebration of the wedding,—several 
of the warriors danced, the women danced, a little boy about six 
years old danced with infectious enthusiasm. Soon came a mis- 
sionary, a priest, who was received at first with hostility and later 
with welcome, quickly followed by warning of the near presence 
of their enemies. Hurriedly the Indians broke their camp and 
were off, stopping only for the war-dance to emphasize the reason 
for their departure. As they again took up their march, the orches- 
tra played Arthur Farwell’s “Navajo War Dance.” 

The Indian life showed a long advance toward the city-home. 
Home to the Indian consisted in a certain degree of community life. 
The Indian family did not live unto itself, as did the family of the 
Cave-Man. The marriage relation itself demanded recognition by 
the tribe. Family life was a specialized activity of the Indian tribe, 
and the development of the modern city came along the line of the 
Indian tribal home. 

The salt waters of the ocean, bringing the white settlers from 
the shores of Europe, wrought the great change that marked the 
interval between the second and third episodes. This was filled 
with the Dance of the Wave by Miss Tanner. Her dress, spangled 
as with fish scales, was suggestive of the Mermaid and the wonders 
of the deep. It was a dance buoyant, changing in mood, sometimes 


joyous as a surface wave on a sunny day, sometimes quiet with the 
depth and immensity of the ocean, sometimes capricious, even 
treacherous in the dangers it suggested for the adventurous seaman. 

The third episode, devoted to Colonial life, was in two parts, 
the first showing the time of struggle for an existence and the 
second showing the time of greater prosperity. A few colonists 
accompanied by friendly Indians came tramping up from the east 
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to select a place for their settlement. After looking the ground over 
carefully they decided upon a spot at the foot of the rocks, where 
wood was abundant. Joined by other settlers and by more Indians, 
they set to work to build their stockade. As soon as this was well 
started a few of the men went to bring the women to the new settle- 
ment. The throng came pouring in, old and young, strong men 
and women and little children, carrying their goods with them. 
They made a beautiful picture striding along with their free gait, 
in their simple quaint dress of plain neutral colors; and there were 
quite as many of them as in a number of the original settlements 
250 years ago. There were 130 of the Colonists—s5o0 men and 80 
women, and nearly 100 of the Indians. Working busily to complete 
their fort, some of the men went farther afield in search of timber. 
In this way they were apprised of the approach of a war-party of 
hostile Indians,—the Iroquois of the second episode. They gave 
the alarm; the women and children were hurried to safety behind 
the stockade; the men in the woods hurried back just in time. The 
hostile Indians stealthily crept up and with blood-curdling yells 
rushed upon the stockade. They were met with a volley from the 
white men. The Indians answered with a cloud of arrows. Again 
they rushed upon the stockade to be again repulsed with the loss 
of a number of warriors. Some of the friendly Indians at once 
stole out, scalped the dead Indians and returned with a yeil into 
the stockade. After a war-dance the hostile Indians a third time 
rushed upon the fort, this time to recover their dead, whom they 
carried off chanting the dirge of the Iroquois. The danger passed, 
the women and children were brought back and all of the settlement 
gathered around their minister who led them in thanks to God for 
their preservation. 

This scene introduced into the story of the development of the 
city as the home of man the element of the permanent abiding place 
and the function of mutual protection. From the one has grown 
local patriotism and from the other some of the most important 
of our municipal activities—the Police Department, the Fire Depart- 
ment, and the Board of Health. Danger from outside came in the 
earlier days chiefly from the hostility of the barbarous Indians; 
but the function has continued down into our present conflict against 
crime, disaster and disease, a conflict equally fatal, more insidious, 
and quite as hopeful of ultimate victory. 
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Colonial life progressed into more prosperous times. The 
Town-Crier came in, ringing his bell, gathering all the citizens 
together to listen while the Reverend Jonathan Edwards read the 
Thanksgiving Day Proclamation. Merriment had free course with 
the arrival of a host of young people with an ox-cart laden with 
husking ears. The corn was thrown out on to the ground here 
and there as the oxen made their way around and groups of the 
lads and lasses sat down to the husking. Here and there a girl got 
a red ear; she jumped up and ran, followed by four or five boys, 
until one of them caught her and kissed her. In every instance 
the boys seemed really to run as fast as they could and the pleasant 
old custom was strictly adhered to. While this jolly scene was in 
progress the chorus sang a Harvest Song which had been written 
by a young girl of Portuguese family from East Boston, fifteen 
years old. The poem was brought to the attention of the 
Director of the Pageant, and it was so good, that she had it set 
to music, and incorporated into the scene. 


Harvest SONG 


Redly the moon of the Harvest 
Looms like a beacon for fall; 
Bright are the maple-leaves turning, 
Shedding a glow over all: 
Ripe are the wheat and the maize,— 
Lift up your voices in praise: 
No more shall we dread winter days, 
Or hunger when snow-drifts are tall. 


Bring forth the scythes and the sickles, 
Sweep down the life-giving grain, 
Pluck off the grapes and the apples, 
Gather with might and with main. 
Store every attic and bin, 
Plan for your neighbors and kin 
When bitter-cold winter sets in, 
And brings with it hunger and pain. 
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Heap up the logs in the fire-place, 
Fasten the door to the blast, 
Roast the brown nuts on the hearth-stone,— 
Now is the gay summer past. 
Warm your chill hands at the blaze,— 
Lift up your voices in praise: 
No more shall we dread winter days, 
No more need we wander or fast. 


Again the Town-Crier came with his bell announcing the im- 
position of the Stamp Tax. Turmoil and a storm of protests arose 
resulting in some disorder and the placing of one culprit in the 
pillory. The minister came that way, however, and called upon his 
fellow citizens to keep the peace and get them to their work. They 
broke up into several groups showing some of the home industries 
of the time. A Spinning Contest, once held on Boston Common, 
was reproduced; in another part of the hall a Quilting Party was 
busily at work on their large frames; one of the first Dame Schools 
in Boston resumed its sessions; and an old time Singing School 
lined up in front of a nasal-voiced deacon who with pitch-pipe in 
hand lined out for them one of the hymns ancient and, as its famil- 
iarity attests, still modern, which they sang together with utmost 
precision. These busy scenes merged without interruption into an 
historical reminiscence of the Governor’s reception when His Excel- 
lency, Governor Wentworth, showed appreciation of sweet 
excellence and indifference to class distinction by marrying his 
pretty and efficient maid-servant. As His Excellency was most 
unpoetically suffering from the gout, he was deprived of dancing 
the minuet with his bride, so that delightful honor fell to my Lord 
Merrington. And a beautiful minuet it was with its 160 people 
stepping with exquisitely courteous formality to Mozart’s music. 

Working together, taking their stately pleasure together,—the 
home life of the community had by the middle of the 18th century 
become in both senses of the word social. Public affairs also had 
come to take an important place in the minds of people in all sta- 
tions of life. In these things lay the significance of this latter 
scene of the Colonial episode, while the reproduction of the actual 
occurrence of the Governor’s wedding asserted the essentially 
democratic spirit in all the aristocratic atmosphere of powdered 
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wigs, flowered skirts and satin knee-breeches. Quite delightful as 
an incident, in the story of the pageant it came as a forecast of 
that sweeping aside of all barriers, whether of social position, of 
occupation, or of nationality, in favor of the family spirit necessary 
in the American city which is to be distinctively the home of its 
community. 

But metropolitan conditions were not yet upon them one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago. Cities then were but small towns 
and there were comparatively few of them. American life had at 
that time nothing colossal about it, such as has since become char- 
acteristic. The Indians had had to retreat before the white race, 
but they still occupied more than three-quarters of the country, and 
no such choice had been presented to them as obliteration or absorp- 
tion in the flood of an uncompromising civilization. The interval 
after the Colonial period, between the third and fourth episodes 
was taken up by a remarkable dance, “The Passing of the Indians,” 
by Miss Tanner and about fifteen of the Iroquois. Dressed as the 
spirit of the civilization of the Red Man, Miss Tanner first called 
forth the Indians from their entrance places at the other end of the 
hall and drew them around her. They sat in a circle as she explained 
to them in the gesture of the dance that their time had passed and 
that now they must give way before the white man. Rising, she 
made them arise, and with motions of beautiful pathos but decisive 
finality she told them to go, that the end of their day had come. 
At first incredulous, then with a few slight signs of protest and 
resistance, the Indians silently obeyed, retiring back, back, still 
farther westward, their eyes fixed upon her grieved figure until 
they had reached the rocks. Up to the top of the rocks they 
climbed, and there they stood, a retrospective vision of the past, 
watching the cumulative progress of the city in the present and the 
future, spread out below them through the succeeding episodes. 

Once more at the beginning of the fourth episode Father Time 
appeared, chanting the verses of a characteristic prologue and call- 
ing upon Boston and her Neighbors to appear and preside over the 
scenes of the Present and the Future. 


There still are conquests for mankind to win 
In realms above the plane of time and space ; 
For grander cycles still are near at hand 
To bring a larger and a better life. 
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Accompanied by the stirring music of Elgar’s “Pomp and 
Circumstance,” in splendid procession Boston came forth attended 
by the thirty neighboring cities and towns in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. She was impersonated by a woman with white hair but in 
the prime of life. The conception was stately and inspiring. 
Robed in blue, wearing on her head the gold dome of the State 
House, her ample train of blue and green gauze, carried by seven 
young girls, representing the seven districts of the City of Boston, 
she stood on a slightly elevated dais, her districts disposing them- 
selves around her in their relative geographical position, the folds 
of her blue-green train representing the waters of Boston Harbor. 
On either side of her were grouped the Neighboring Cities, each 
appropriately robed and bearing some symbol or insignia of her 
town. Lynn, for instance, as Industry, carried a large cogwheel 
as a shield; Chelsea, recovering from her disastrous fire, wore the 
pheenix on her head as a crest; Canton carried the copper bells cast 
by Paul Revere; and Quincy, in granite colored robes, carried the 
anchor to represent the ship-building industry. It was a splendid, 
an imposing spectacle, instinctively calling forth the admiration of 
the stranger and the local pride of those who resided in the Metro- 
politan District. The civic question for every citizen in this per- 
sonified characterization of Boston and her Neighbors was—lIs it 
true? Are these cities thus resplendent in their nobility and worth? 
Or can they be, shall they be? and the answer varies according 
exactly to the local patriotism and civic determination of which the 
individual citizen is capable. 

To depict present-day conditions in the pageant must have been 
most difficult, for the reason that it would be so easy to do it ineffec- 
tively. To select for representation certain conditions from the 
complex civilization of our times would be in itself a task almost 
requiring resort to arbitrary choice. Simply to reproduce them 
right off the street would have been, from our familiarity with them, 
merely to render them flat and commonplace. Yet for these scenes 
to be artistic and to have their proper effect as parts in the whole 
the work must meet the requirement of strict conformity to simplic- 
ity and truth. It would seem then that the only way to do this 
was by the method which was used, to keep the scenes of the present 
themselves strictly literal in their representation and to heighten 
their effect by contrast. This was done by bringing the present 
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before the magnificent group of Boston and her Neighbors in con- 
trast with the past. 

The present status of Communication was shown by the Town- 
Crier’s entrance, ringing his bell and announcing to a group of 
Colonists the birth some weeks before of an heir to the British 
crown, followed by a flock of newsboys,—a hundred of them,— 
right off the street, who flooded up the hall selling their papers and 
crying “Wuxtry! Wuxtry!” The contrast in Travel was shown 
by the Sedan Chair followed by an electric automobile which with 
Edison’s new storage batteries had just finished a 1,000 mile endur- 
ance run through the White Mountains, and seven miles up Mt. 
Washington. The new character of Education, “a sound mind in 
a sound body” was shown by a basket-ball game played by girls of 
the Roxbury High School while the old Dame School was taken 
out for a quiet walk under admonition not to look to one side or 
the other. During these scenes Elgar’s “Contrasts, 1700-1900” 
played by the orchestra itself showed the change in music from 
the past to the present. 

As the pageant turned to the future, symbolism properly and 
necessarily governed the expression more and more. Music sug- 
gested by one of America’s greatest prophets was played during 
these scenes,—excerpts from Arthur Farwell’s new work for 
orchestra, on Walt Whitman’s “I Passed Through a Populous City.” 
Prevention is the chief characterization of all constructive civic 
work,—prevention, forestalling the evils of disease and disaster and 
ensuring freedom for the work and recreation of a normal life. 
Symbolic dances represented this characteristic of the future life 
of the city,—grayish figures representing dust-clouds, sweeping up 
upon Boston and her Neighbors in their effort to scatter disease 
and uncleanliness upon them, and driven back by symbolical pro- 
tectors, the Knights of Economy. So also another similar attack 
was made by the Flames which also was repulsed. 

The great effort of “Boston-1915” in its civic work is to unite 
the people of Boston and vicinity in determined business-like effort 
to make of their towns, each separately and all together as a metro- 
politan community, a Perfect City. The essential thing in this is 
the bringing the people together. Accordingly, in the climax of the 
pageant this was strikingly represented by showing the assimilation 


of the foreign peoples. There is hardly a more distinctive or more 
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joyous expression of the character of a people than their folk-dances 
They are also specially significant in the development of our future 
American life. The introduction of the folk dances into the schools 
of this country has proved a very strong factor in the Americaniz- 
ing of the immigrants. Finding that their most joyous national 
recreation in the old country is appreciated in the new country, the 
confidence of the older people is won, and the respect of the chil- 
dren for their parents, which so often suffers from the greater 
facility with which the younger generation learn the new language 
and new customs, is strengthened when they find that the dancing 
which is taught in the great schools of America has been familiar 
to their fathers and mothers since childhood. Groups of these 
foreign peoples in their national costumes came up to a position 
in front of Boston, performed one of their national dances, then 
went around behind and took their place in her retinue. Swedes, 
Italians, Russians, Irish,—some ten or more of them,—nation after 
nation, joined the increasing throng, adding the bright colors of 
their picturesque costumes to the spectacle that symbolized the 
Perfect City. Finally over a hundred and twenty young girls dressed 
in white and wearing sashes of red, white and blue, representing 
America, surged up to Boston in a beautiful fluttering dance, ex- 
quisitely fresh and girlish in every motion. As they in turn took 
their places the March Past of all the pageanters began, passing 
around the hall in review before the people of Boston and sing- 
ing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

A new and bold advance in pageantry is marked by this Pag- 
eant of the Perfect City. It is the first time either in England or 
in this country that a pageant has been given to present to the pub- 
lic the purposes which a civic organization is trying to realize. This 
kind of pageant has great possibilities before it; and it is a type 
of pageant that will prove most attractive to the artist in pageantry, 
and most valuable as an exposition of the ideals of social work. 
ureat credit is due to the Director of the Pageant, Miss Lotta A. 
Clark, for the originality of the conception, for the comprehensive 
treatment of the general construction and for the artistic character 
of the detail workmanship. To organize the participants, coming as 
they did, some from each of the thirty surrounding cities as well 
as from Boston itself, was a piece of work of considerable magni- 
tude. Planned at first for one thousand performers, the growing 
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interest as rehearsals progressed brought hundreds of applications 
{ram people who wanted to take part. So the number was increased 
to fifteen hundred and even then hundreds more were refused. This 
in itself, as much as any feature of the pageant showed its value. 
The pageant illustrated to how remarkable an extent it was pos- 
sible to organize the people of these many cities for a single piece 
of civic work. It also contributed materially toward enlisting a 
wider public interest in the realization of the ideal before them, 
the Perfect City. 


YEAR BOOK 
PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


It is no small task to persuade playground people to stop 
playing long enough to make out tables of statistics. If the 
preparation of statistics could only be made into a game which 
could be played out of doors under exciting conditions the Year 
Book would be much longer. In some cities you will find on 
the table of the playground leader, or perhaps in his waste 
basket, three or four letters and finally a telegram—all asking 
for the statistics which have never come. If your city has been 
conducting playgrounds and no report is included, just obtain 
from us the name of your delinquent fellow citizen and call upon 
him. The Association might have filled in approximately much 
information for cities not included in the Year Book, but the 
policy has been to use only the information furnished on blanks 
filled out and signed by local leaders. 
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PLAYGROUND FACTS. 


Reports have been received from only 184 of the cities main- 
taining playgrounds. These 184 cities during the year ending 
November I, 1910, maintained 1,244 playgrounds, employed 3,345 
men and women exclusive of caretakers, and expended $3,025,- 
779.23. The reports failed to indicate whether 1,044 of the persons 
employed were men or women. Where the sex of the worker was 
given 810 were men and 1,491 women. Thirty-two cities employed 
643 workers throughout the year. 

In 17 cities playgrounds were maintained by playground com- 
missions, in 15 cities by school boards, in 28 cities by park boards, 
in 27 cities by playground associations, in 5 cities by private indi- 
viduals, in 88 cities by other agencies or by several agencies 
combined. 

In 62 cities the playgrounds were supported by municipal 
funds, in 51 cities by private funds, in 59 cities by both municipal 
and private funds, in one city by municipal and county funds. In 
11 cities the sources of support were not given. 

In 68 cities 219 playgrounds were open throughout the year. 
Eight hundred and seventy-four playgrounds were open only during 
July and August. In 3 cities some of the playgrounds were open 
nine months. In 5 cities some of the playgrounds were open April 
ist to December Ist, in 5 from April Ist to November Ist, in 4 
from May 1st to November Ist, in 6 from May Ist to October Ist, 
in 2 from June 1st to December Ist, and in 4 from June Ist 
to November Ist. Two hundred and fourteen playgrounds in 60 
cities were open evenings. 

Thirty-one cities reported that their school houses were used 
as recreation centers. Twenty-seven of these cities reported 201 
such centers. 

The number of cities reporting special playground activities 
were as follows: dramatics, 26; folk dancing, 94; gardening, 43; 
industrial work, 76; libraries, 52; self-government, 40; singing, 72; 
story telling, 114; swimming, 69; wading, 51. 

According to the reports received supervised playgrounds were 
first established in 128 cities as follows: One city in 1887, one 
in 1895, one in 1896, one in 1&g8, one in 1809, 7 in 1900, 5 in 1901, 
2 in 1902, 2 in 1903, 5 in 1904, 4 in 1905, 9 in 1906, 6 in 1907, 
13 in 1908, 35 in 1909, and 35 in I9gI0. 
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SUNSET TIME ON THE PLAYGROUND 
Joun H. CHASE 


Supervisor of Playgrounds, Youngstown, Ohio 


At the beginning of the playground season in Youngstown 
the question was much discussed whether we should imitate the 
Cleveland school playgrounds and keep open only in the forenoon, 
or the New York grounds and open from 1 to 5.30 P. M., or 
whether we should have an all day session. In the latter case came 
the question of whether the hours should be from 8 A. M. till 
5 P. M., or from 8 A. M. till 12, and from 3.30 P. M. till 7.30 P. M. 

We decided to try the last of these plans, and in order to have 
some definite experience for the future, the director of a small but 
typical playground in a congested district was asked to count the 
children on her ground at 9.30 A. M., at 11.30 A. M., at 4.30 P. M. 
and at 6.30 P. M. 

Her table reads as follows: 


9.30 11.30 4.30 6.30 
61 50 Rain 120 
59 64 60 82 
68 85 101 108 
69 2 64 690 
59 47 77 gI 


You will notice that the numbers are larger, and in most 
cases very much larger, at 6.30 than at any other hour of the day. 
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COURSES IN PILLAY 


This increased attendance usually began about 6 o’clock and con- 
tinued until 7.30, and in reality it was augmented by many adults 
who stood around the outside fence in the cool of the evening to 
watch the children play. A thrill seemed to run through the children 
during this twilight time so that this was not only the most popular 
hour, but also the happiest and most energetic period of the whole 
day, while for moulding of character there seemed to be no time 
so effective as during this brief period of “Nature’s whispering 
time. 


COURSES IN PLAY 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Because many people have not realized the scope of the recrea- 
tion movement, special attention is called to the summer courses 
to be offered in 1911 by the University of Wisconsin. These courses 
in play and physical education include theory and practice and are 
intended for school teachers, principals, superintendents, play 
leaders, playground supervisors, physical directors, coaches and 
social workers. 

There will be thirty lectures on The Nature and Function of 
Play and thirty lectures on The Principles of Physical Education, 
by Clark W. Hetherington; thirty lectures each on The Physical 
Education of Children and The Physical Education of Adolescents, 
by George W. Ehler; fifteen lectures on The Organization and 
Administration of Playgrounds, by Professor Ehler and Walter E. 
Meanwell, M.D.; and ten lectures to superintendents and principals 
covering a survey of the present state of play and physical education 
in public schools, by Professor Ehler and Professor Hetherington. 

Besides the lectures, lessons are offered as follows: 

Thirty on Plays and Games—What and How to Play and to 
Teach, by Dr. Meanwell and Miss Blanche M. Trilling; thirty on 
Folk Dances for School and Playground, by Miss Trilling; and a 
like number on gymnastics, swimming and athletics by these and 
other instructors. 

Each day there will be a “play hour” for the revival of interest 
and participation in old and new folk games. Contests, tournaments, 
hikes, picnics, regattas, excursions and festivals will be organized 
and conducted by students in this department. Practice teaching 
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COURSES IN PLAY 


will be required and arranged in connection with the public play- 
grounds of Madison. 

In connection with the course a playground institute will be 
held for the discussion of live topics in play and physical education. 


New YorK SCHOOL oF PHILANTHROPY 


The New York School of Philanthropy will during the com- 
ing academic year offer a course in “Training for Public Recrea- 
tional Work.” Playgrounds as well as other phases of the recrea- 
tion problem will be included. 


THE PARKs AND PLAYGROUNDS ASSOCIATION OF THE CITY OF 
New York 
During April and May an evening course in playground activi- 
ties will be conducted by the Parks and Playground Association of 
the City of New York. This course ought to prove of great benefit 
to playground workers. 


PLAYGROUND FAVORITE 


“ODD PINS” is 12 feet long (2 sections), 21 inches high, 41 inches 
wide. The bank-shot gives a 24-foot roll to the solid rubber ball. “ODD 
PINS” is made of angle steel and oak, finely finished. Rubber padded pins 
almost noiseless. Price, $85.00. F. O. B. Pittsburg. 

No game has ever held the same position toward the Playground and 
the child of the Playground as that held by “ODD PINS.” The tots uncon- 
sciously learn addition, subtraction and multiplication at “ODD PINS.” It 
develops poise of body, accuracy of vision, judgment of distance and angle. 
“ODD PINS” is an up-lift and an education in itself. 


Literature on request. 


BILLIARD BOWLING ALLEY CO. 
937 OLIVER BUILDING PITTSBURG, PA. 
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EFFICIENCY IN PLAY 
HOW 10 SECURE THE MOST PLAY WITH THE LEAST EXPENDITURE 


Are you interested ? 
The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Playground Association of 
America will be held in Washington, D. C., May 10-12, 1911. 
The practical questions confronting those interested in play- 


grounds and public recreation will be discussed by experts. 


You are invited to be present. 


PLAYGROUND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


April 1, 1911. 
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